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Japanese screens selected from the rich collections of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art will make up the major special exhibition of the holiday season, 
opening on December 8, 1987, and closing on January 10, I988. Most of the 
screens and other paintings chosen for the show were made during the l6th, 
17th, and 18th centuries in Kyoto, long the pre-eminent cultural and artistic 
center of Japan. 

Kyoto was a small but sophisticated city from the end of the 8th century, 
when the capital and court were established there, until the l8th century. 
Official painting studios, originally organized to meet the demand for 
decorating the residences of the emperor and his court, began traditions that 
lasted for centuries. This exhibition presents fine examples of the varied 
painting styles, subjects, and formats that flourished in Kyoto during the 
300-year period that the show covers. 

This variety was much greater than is suggested by the Japanese custom of 
ascribing diverse painting traditions to a limited number of studios or 
schools. The two major schools were the Tosa school, which stressed a 
colorful, native, decorative "Japanese style," and the Kano family school, 
which emphasized the scholarly skills of painting and calligraphy, the so- 
called "Chinese style." Many artists crossed such assumed school boundaries, 
and a small group of talented individualist painters emerged from the 
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collaborative workshop environments that the studio schools fostered. Three 
of these later artists are singled out for attention: Yamaguchi Sekkei (1644- 
1732 ), Maruyama Okyo (1733-1795), and Matsumura Goshun (I 752 -I 8 II) . 

The art of the folding screen reached its high point in Kyoto in the 
Momoyama period (1573-1615) , when the newly powerful military class lavishly 
commissioned painters to furnish and decorate their vast castles. These 
painters, some of whom are represented in the exhibition, are regarded in 
Japan and in the West as having achieved a sublime vision of man and nature 
transformed on a grand scale. Their gorgeous touches of gold and color on 
paper screens developed into complete rooms of sumptuous gold-leaf 
backgrounds, the climax of the Japanese decorative style. 

They passed on varied and long-lived traditions to their successors of 
the early Edo period (I 6 I 5 -I 867 ), who are also well represented in the 
exhibition. As a strong emerging merchant class gradually replaced the 
military class as the principal source for artistic patronage, these 
traditions went through many changes but always clung to recognizable Japanese 
styles of painting and habits of thought. 

Okyo and Goshun also form a "school,” of which Okyo stands as founder. 

Its traditions, incorporating Western influences and a keener interest in 
naturalism, continue today. Okyo's masterpiece, "Winter Day and Summer 
Night," included in the exhibition, demonstrates his major contribution — the 
unique and subtle combination of the way Western painters handle space with 
the traditional Japanese emphasis on brush-writing and nature symbolism. 

Works by Goshun, such as "Seventy- two Peaks Against the Blue Sky" and "Essays 
in Idleness," testify to the continuing symbolic value that the Japanese 
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countryside, the changing seasons, and traditional occasions of festivity and 
pleasure have in Japanese artistic and literary thought. 

The format that is the focus of this exhibition — painting folding 
screens, called in Japanese byobu — served many purposes. The screen could be 
made of two, six, or eight vertical panels, hinged together to form a flexible 
"wall," generally about five feet high. Made of layers of paper over a light 
wooden lattice frame, such a hinged screen stands by itself when set upright 
in a zig-zag position, but it can easily be moved, by collapsing the zig-zag 
and carrying the whole to another place. 

Inside a Japanese house, such screens could be adjusted to divide one 
interior space from another or to shut out harsh drafts or unwelcome visitors. 
It also offered a surface on which could be painted a large "mural," in the 
sense that the folding screen is a Japanese equivalent of a solid wall on 
which a Western artist might create a mural painting. Screens were 
occasionally used outside for seasonal picnics, festivities, and nature- 
viewing expeditions. 

The folding screen format is accompanied in the exhibition by examples of 
two other formats — the hanging scroll and the sliding screen, which was 
originally used as a door or a fixed room divider — as evidence of the 
environment in which the byobu were made. Many artists made paintings in all 
three formats, working with equal artistic freedom in each one. 

Michael Cunningham, curator of the Museum's renowned collection of 
Japanese art, has organized the exhibition and prepared a small brochure to 
accompany it. Education Department associate curator Marjorie Williams will 
offer lectures on the exhibition on Wednesdays, December 2 and 9, at 2:15 pm, 
and there will be gallery talks in the exhibition on Wednesday and Sunday, 
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December 9 and 13 . Each Wednesday in December, at 12:30 and 7:00 pm, short 
films on Japanese art and culture will run. On Sunday, December 13 , the final 
program of the series titled "Sunday Afternoons in Asia" will be offered. A 
family workshop on Origami, the Japanese art of folding paper into intricate 
shapes, is scheduled from 1:30 to 3:00 pm. Prom 3:00 to 4:00 the University 
of Michigan Japanese Orchestra will perform the music of the Kabuki Theater. 
Both the workshop and the performance will take place in the special 
exhibition. 

Admission to the Museum, the special exhibition, and all programs is 

free. 


# # # 


For additional information or photographs, please contact the Public 
Information Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, III 50 East Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44l06; 216/421-7340. 



